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It is enough to suggest that perhaps a certain minimum area of 
undeveloped wilderness may be found necessary for the aesthetic 
recreation of the individual; that a certain width and type of road 
may not be exceeded without suffering definite loss of wilderness 
character along its course; that beyond a certain degree in refine- 
ment of roads and living accommodations we are as effectively re- 
moved from being in the wilderness as though a glass enclosed us. 

NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, 1935. 


THE COVER 


From an Anscochrome by Charles Eggert 


The largest and most beautiful of all known natural bridges, Rainbow 
Bridge in southern Utah rises gracefully some 309 feet. Less than a year 
after its first discovery by white man in 1909, it was proclaimed a national 
monument on May 30, 1910 by President Taft. 

Our cover photograph was taken on the northern, downstream side of 
the bridge during the Eggert-Hatch River Expedition of 1955 and shows a 
portion of Navajo Mountain in the far left background. Photographer Eggert 
was a co-leader of the expedition, the /ast to follow the complete wilderness 
river trail of John Wesley Powell down the Green and Colorado rivers. We 
are assured that no others will (or indeed can) duplicate this adventure. for 
the steel and concrete bulk of Glen Canyon dam even now is rising in the 
canyon of the Colorado some fifty miles downstream from Rainbow Bridge. 
In addition, this same great engineering creation will put fifty-seven feet of 
fluctuating reservoir water beneath the massive arch shown on our cover. 
unless protective measures now under consideration are put into effect in time. 
The debate which has arisen over the best way to protect the bridge and the 
surrounding area from the 221-foot fluctuation of Glen Canyon Reservoir is 
described on page 155. 

Mr. Eggert is Director of Motion Pictures for the Association and has 
produced a number of films on canyon adventures including: This is Dinosaur, 
Wilderness River Trail, and a documentary record of Powell's trail through 
the eighteen canyons of the Green and Colorado, 4 Canyon Voyage and its 


sequel, Danger River. 
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Mount Goode (9300 feet) from the Upper North Fork of Bridge Creek in Washing- 


ton’s Northern Cascades—located outside the Forest Service-proposed Glacier Peak 


Wilderness Area, but within the proposed Northern Cascades National Park. 











The Case for Recreation 


In the Stehekin Watershed 


By PAUL R. TSCHIRLEY and OLIVER H. HEINTZELMAN 
Photographs by David R. Simons 


MIDST the physiographic region 
known as the Northern Cascades is 
the Stehekin—a series of remote, U-shaped 
valleys where spectacular scenery is almost 
commonplace. Words are inadequate for 
its description—photographs partially cap- 
ture its assets—only through personal in- 
spection can an appreciation be realized. 

Pacific Northwest residents are hardly 
aware of this country for the majority seek 
areas of easier access. Visitations have 
been few and spasmodic. The national 
surge in outdoor recreation has only re- 
cently been noted in the Stehekin. Now 
there are strong indications that the region 
is on the threshold of a new era. Land 
use plans are in the offing. 

The type of utilization best suited for 
the watershed has been a matter of con- 
siderable debate. In the main there are two 
plans. One involves use of the land solely 
for recreation purposes. The other is chiefly 
concerned with logging while recreation 
is relegated to a subordinate position. 





Our authors are both associated with Oregon 
State College at Corvallis, Oregon. Mr. Tschirley, 
Instructor in Natural Resources and Geography, 
completed a master’s thesis on “The Resource 
Potential For Recreation in the Stehekin Water- 
shed” in June, 1958. His enthusiasm for the 
Stehekin country was stimulated through work 
with the U. S. Forest Service during the summers 
of 1955-56. Dr. Heintzelman, Associate Professor 
of Natural Resources and Geography, has a pro- 
fessional as well as avocational interest in outdoor 
recreation in that he supervises departmental 
theses dealing with this subject. While some are 
still debating the merits of Wilderness Area 
status, the National Parks Association, the Sierra 
Club, the North Cascades Conservation Council 
and the Federation of Western Outdoor Clubs are 
on record in favor of protecting part of the North- 
ern Cascades as a national park. 
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The rising interest in lumbering is com- 
paratively recent. Stehekin timber re- 
sources were praised in the past but larger 
and more accessible logs were available 
elsewhere. As ready sources of supplies 
dwindled, local logging entrepreneurs fo- 
cused their attention on the conifers of 
Agnes Valley, a tributary of the Stehekin 
River. 

Outdoor enthusiasts have long been 
aware of the recreation potential of the 
watershed. Schemes to make this a public 
vacationland were generated shortly after 
the turn of the century. Promotion, how- 
ever, lacked continuity. Only the rudiments 
of a tourist development were furnished 
by the U. S. Forest Service and a few pri- 
vate citizens. 

A significant step in the recreation his- 
tory of the Stehekin was taken in the late 
1930’s with the establishment of the Gla- 


cier Peak Limited Area which included 
much of the Agnes and other Stehekin 
tributaries. Current efforts by outdoor 


groups show signs of greater achievements 
in preservation of the region. The out- 
come of the controversy over the best use 
of the land, however, remains undecided. 
Values should be carefully weighed before 
decisions are crystallized. 


What Does the Stehekin Offer? 


The Stehekin basin lies deep within the 
rugged Cascade Mountains of northern 
Washington. The entire drainage system of 
the Stehekin River, occupying the northern 
corner of Chelan county, essentially defines 
the region. 

No road leads to the Stehekin country. 
Entrance is possible only by foot, air, or 
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water. The most popular method of travel 
is on the Chelan Boat Company’s passenger 
launch, the “Lady of the Lake.” Tourists 
wishing to ride this craft are served by 
boarding docks in or nearby the city of 
Chelan, Washington. 

The Stehekin watershed contains a com- 
bination of resources that can only connote 
Vacation 
Summer 


recreation. assets are numerous 


and_ varied. 


pleasant and sunshine is abundant. Rugged 


temperatures are 


peaks tempt the mountaineer. Sierran relief 
provides spectacular scenery for sightsee- 
ing and photography. Glaciers enhance the 
landscape and feed icy which 
tumble and fall to valley floors. A brilliant 
array of wild flowers color alpine meadows. 
Stunted hemlock struggle for existence near 
meadow margins where mountain 
often startle the alpinist. Gigantic cedars 
and Douglas fir grow along valley cor- 
ridors. Trout rise to the surface of streams 
and lakes and bear lumber through the 


streams 


goat 


underbrush in search of food. 


Serenity and natural grandeur charac- 
terize the setting. Man and his works are 
almost completely dominated by the physi- 
cal environment. The peaceful silence is 
broken by the music of falling waters, the 
soughing of the wind through the trees 
and the penetrating whistle of the marmot. 
Sharp contrasts of sound occur 
thunderous reverberations resound through 
the valleys as icy fragments break from 
the entire 
phenomena 


when 


hanging glaciers. The setting 
complexity of the natural 
viewed as a whole—is perhaps the greatest 
asset of the Stehekin. Elevation is the key 
to this appreciation; for without it, only 
scattered portions can be witnessed and the 
real magnificence of this country remains 


a secret. 
The “Case” 


Thus the Stehekin watershed is admir- 
ably suited for recreation development. 
The physical base is excellent and a wilder- 
ness setting characterizes the environment. 


Stehekin Valley and Lake Chelan from McGregor Mountain. 
“Its recreation values for present and future generations far 


outrank those that would be derived from a timber harvest.” 





= 





Douglas Glacier on Mount Logan. The Stehekin offers a rich combination of 
ice, rock, matterhorn peaks, forested valleys and near primeval isolation. 


Potential returns from tourism seemingly 
outweigh values to be derived from other 
resource exploitation. It is only logical, 
therefore, that plans have been formulated 
to make the Stehekin basin an integral part 
of the nation’s outdoor assets. 

As a background for understanding the 
recreational case for Stehekin, let’s look at 
some national and regional trends. 

The American people are setting higher 
values on recreation. Outdoor vacationing 
as a result has grown into a major aspect 
of land use within the last two decades. 
Indeed, it has become a major United 
States industry. Although there has been an 
increase in interest and participation since 
1910, pressures on present developments 
did not reach a critical state until after 
World War II. Private enterprise is rapidly 
expanding to accommodate the tourist, but 
the most desired resources are found on 
federally-owned and operated lands. 

Great strides have been made by gov- 
ernment agencies, but in spite of vast fed- 
eral developments, facilities are far from 
adequate. This is the situation of American 
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recreation—extreme crowding into areas 
designed to accommodate approximately 
one-half the capacity number, and federal 
and state government agencies making con- 
centrated efforts to expand their accom- 
modations with programs like “Operation 
Outdoors” and “Mission 66.” 

Despite all this recent effort, however, 
there has been a serious lag in research 
in this field. Even the best informed at- 
tempts to anticipate future situations and 
requirements are educated approximations. 
The inadequacies of the programs are al- 
ready being realized. One implication of 
studies conducted to date is outstanding— 
the signs point to even greater growth in 
the years to come. 

Another major problem in long-range 
recreational planning is the marked mal- 
distribution of population in relation to 
developed and potential recreation sites. 
Thus the physical geography of the Pacific 
Northwest is highly favorable for the ex- 
pansion of this industry, while the cultural 
geography—population distribution and 
transportation facilities—is not. Technol- 
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ogy, however, is capable of neutralizing 
these limiting factors. 

Marshal Dana, chairman of the recrea- 
tional sub-committee of the Columbia In- 
teragency Commission, recently stated that 
recreation was the number three ranking 
industry of the region and that there is 
potential for a billion dollar business. Fa- 
cilities in the Columbia Basin, of which 
the Stehekin is a part, are going to play an 
integral role in the future of the Pacific 
Northwest. The number of tourists is ex- 
pected to reach forty million by 1960. 


More Land for Recreation 


Accommodations fall far short of being 
able to meet the increasing demand. There 
are serious facility shortages in state parks, 
national forest areas, and national parks. 
Demand exceeds supply in all phases of 
state and federal recreation development. 
Although population in the Pacific North- 
west is still relatively low, it is rising rap- 
idly. Census figures predict a gain of eight- 
een million in the West by 1975. This will 
result in a substantial rise in the local 
vacation market. i 

Additional suitable land should be set 
aside immediately and designated for rec- 
reation purposes for both local and na- 
tional utilization. Better planned programs 
of zoning are needed, with a more detailed 
land-use classification map as a primary 
step. Little research and planning have 
preceded land development in the past. 
Here lies the basis for the growth of a 
sound regional economy. This is effective 
conservation. 

Thus far all attempts to establish perma- 
nent recreation boundaries on this region 
have failed. Entrepreneurs have vigorously 
contested the frozen timber assets policy. 
We are now faced with a choice: to log 
a portion of the area, or to dedicate the 
entire region to outdoor recreation. If we 
are slow in our decision, it will be made 
for us—in favor of logging. The Forest 
Service placed enough value on the scenic 
resources to create a Glacier Peak Limited 
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Area encompassing a portion of the water- 
shed. This classification was only a tem- 
porary measure—in essence it protected 
the area temporarily until further studies 
could be made. Apparently research is now 
complete for a wilderness area is being con- 
templated. Borders, however, have been 
altered which leave sections with high rec- 
reation value out of the classification. The 
remainder of the Stehekin is left open to 
exploitation of any sort unless further steps 
are taken. Outdoor clubs and various con- 
servation-minded citizenry are beginning to 
take these steps. 


“Apple Boxes" vs. Unspoiled Scenery 


The value of harvesting some added tim- 
ber must be measured against the value 
which the living trees add to the recreation 
potential of the region. The decision is 
somewhat difficult in this case since accu- 
rate timber statistics on volume and type 
are vague or lacking. However, based on 
available information, a generous estimate 
would place the commercial forest reserve 
in the neighborhood of 600 million board 
feet.* Although the establishment of a 
working circle in the Stehekin watershed 
may be vital in retaining local revenue, 
the significance of this timber to the re- 
gional and national economy is slight. 

Some light may be shed on this problem 
by taking an account of regional resource 
deficiencies and surpluses. There are many 
other areas with better-suited environmen- 
tal conditions for timber production. The 
western slopes of the Cascade Range far 
out-strip the eastern flank of the Range in 
timber harvest and regrowth possibilities. 
The Cascades of southern Washington and 
most of Oregon have a superior forest en- 
vironment. Much of the Coast Range is 
potential timber land. Second-growth tim- 
ber in the Stehekin area would require 
120-140 years to mature according to the 
Forest Service. 


* Arrived at from information furnished by 
the Chelan Box Manufacturing Company. 
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In Summary .. . 


Stripping the timber for the gain of a 
few individuals seems unrealistic. The for- 
est reserves of the Stehekin watershed are 
a national heritage and not merely local 
in nature. Use of these reserves for lumber 


production would be detrimental to the 


natural beauty of the region and strongly 


reflect upon its economic potential for 
recreation. 

Advances in forestry and agriculture are 
constantly opening new possibilities for 
timber production in submarginal crop 
lands, logged-off areas, and especially in 
former waste-lands. No such opportunity 
wildland recreation 


exists to make new 


areas. While the balance of nature is being 


interrupted in many of the nation’s for- 
ested lands, it remains nearly intact here 
in the Stehekin. Streams are free of soil 
sedimentation. Scars of logging activities 
are absent except for the minor effects of 
recent cutting. 

Such scenic assets, which are an inte- 
gral part of outdoor recreation, are found 
in few of America. A forested 
landscape is a scenic natural resource; in 
many cases the only means of conservation 
of such a resource is through preservation. 
Stehekin deserves this consideration. The 
greatest benefit would seemingly be derived 
by leaving the forest mantle untouched 
for its recreation values for present and 
future generations far outrank those that 
would be derived from a timber harvest. 


sections 


We are faced with a choice—to log a portion of the 


Stehekin, or 


to dedicate the entire 


region to outdoor 


recreation. If we are slow in our decision, it will be logged. 


Trapper Lake 
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EDITORIAL 


TEMPORARY DEFEAT 


“Suffocation!” shouted the Washington 
Post when the House Interior Committee 
killed the C&O Canal National Historical 
Park project for this session of Congress by 
failing to assemble a quorum. We think the 
Post was overly polite. 

The overwhelming majority of the people 
of the national capital and the Potomac 
Valley are in favor of this park. Its estab- 
lishment would protect the historical values 
of the nineteenth century Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal stretching 180 from 
Washington to Cumberland and would 
make the canal lands available for natural 
outdoor recreation. 

Not water supply, not hydro-electric 
power, not fast throughways, are the most 
pressing needs of the people of Washington. 
The rapidiy expanding population of the 
metropolis needs first of all a greatly en- 
larged park and recreation system. The 
C & O Canal Park will be a significant ad- 
dition to such a system. 

The essential enabling legislation passed 
the Senate a year and a half ago; it con- 
tained a clause protecting Washington's 
water supply if Congress ever finds it neces- 
sary to build reservoirs for that purpose. 


miles 


The measure was sent to the House and 
lay on the shelf in the Public Lands Sub- 
committee of the House Interior Committee 
month after month. When proponents of the 
park, spurred by the pressure of time as the 
session neared adjournment, pressed for 
hearings and a decision, the response was 
calculated delay. 

The politicians controlling the procedure 
of the Committee and Subcommittee im- 
posed such unusual conditions upon the 
sponsors as marshalling a quorum for 
testimony on Saturday. They noted the 
absence of a quorum where none was noted 
before. They left the hearing room during 
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roll calls. They carried on protracted cross- 
examinations on points already covered. 

A regrettable amendment was made 
ready in case the measure moved too fast, 
providing that no substantial investment 
should be made in the park by the Gov- 
ernment while the possibility of a big dam 
on the river was being surveyed; this would 
have deprived the public of greatly needed 
recreational opportunities for an indefinite 
period of years. 

Congressmen John P. Saylor (Pennsyl- 
vania) and DeWitt S. Hyde (Maryland) 
and Director Conrad L. Wirth of the Na- 
tional Park Service rendered yeoman serv- 
ice in pushing for action. But for this 
Congress, these efforts were in vain. 

The Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion and the American Public Power Asso- 
ciation spearheaded the opposition. These 
organizations favor a big power dam on 
the Potomac just above Washington, which 
would flood the proposed park. 

Present water law gives the co-ops and 
municipal public power plants preferential 
rights to any electric current produced at 
Federal dams. Unable to compete with 
privately-owned, publicly-regulated, electric 
utilities in too many cases, they rely heavily 
on these preferential rights. 

The Government gets into the electric 
power business only by way of hydro- 
electric power plants. While it operates 
steam plants, they are auxiliary to water 
power. The public power and co-op groups 
can get preference only from Government 
installations; hence their special interest in 
big dams on rivers. 

The electric co-ops and the municipal 
utilities are making a serious mistake. The 
preference clause is not so deeply embedded 
in the water law of this country that it can- 
not be dislodged if it becomes apparent to 
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enough people that it is contrary to the 
public interest. 

The labor unions came off no better in 
this picture. Throughout most of the Valley 
the local organizations of labor had joined 
with conservationists, recreationists, and 
businessmen in working for the establish- 
ment of the park. Yet, the top brass of the 
AFL-CIO saw fit to summon a former REA 
Co-op economist to the stand to testify in 
the name of labor against the park, in flat 
opposition to the wishes of the union mem- 


bership in the Valley. 

Thus a handful of people with special 
privileges and vested interests at stake have 
temporarily blocked a program which has 
the support of the vast majority of citizens 
in the region. 

We have seldom seen a project which has 
had such warm-hearted public support. We 
predict that the obstructions placed in the 
way of the C & O Canal Park will shortly 
be swept away by the united determination 


AWS. 


of its supporters. 


ANTHONY WAYNE SMITH BECOMES EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


The appointment of Anthony Wayne 
Smith as Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Parks Association was announced 
August 1, 1958, by Sigurd F. Olson, Presi- 
dent of the Association. 

Mr. Smith, a nationally prominent con- 
servationist, has been a member of the 
Board of Trustees and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association for many years. 
He is also a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Citizens Committee on Natural 
Resources and of the C & O Canal Associa- 
tion. 

He has been a leader in preventing the 
destruction of the old C & O Canal by a 
proposed road and in furthering the 
establishment of a C & O Canal National 
Historical Park. In addition, Mr. Smith 
was prominently associated with conser- 
vationists who fought to protect Dinosaur 
National Monument from the construction 
of Echo Park dam and has engaged in 
similar conservation battles in many parts 
of the United States. 

He was secretary to Gifford Pinchot while 
the latter was Governor of Pennsylvania. 
He is an attorney admitted to practice in 
the District of Columbia and the State of 
New York. 

Fred M. Packard, who has served on the 
Association staff for thirteen years and 
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Gregory 


Executive Secretary Anthony Wayne Smith. 


since 1950 as its Executive Secretary, has 
been representing the Association at the 
recently concluded Sixth General Assembly 
of the International Union for Conserva- 
tion in Athens, Greece. Mr. Packard plans 
to.engage in work for the establishment 
of parks in other countries. 
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The Rainbow Bridge Debate 


ow can we best protect Rainbow 
Bridge National Monument from im- 
pairment by the reservoir which will be 
backed up by the now-under-construction 
Glen Canyon dam? Around this question a 
heated debate is taking place. 

The Colorado River Storage Project Act 
of 1956 provides for the construction of 
Glen Canyon Dam in northern Arizona; 
it also provides that Rainbow Bridge Na- 
tional Monument in southern Utah must 
receive “adequate protective measures to 
preclude (its) impairment” by the Glen 
Canyon reservoir. In January, 1957, an 
editorial in Desert Magazine raised the 
question of whether the structures proposed 
by the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
National Park Service to protect the monu- 
ment might not make the “cure” worse 
than the “disease.” From that point on 
“the fat was in the fire.” 


Some conservationists—fresh from the 
Dinosaur battle over Echo Park dam, and 
still remembering their sharp disagreement 
with the Bureau of Reclamation over this 
proposal—were quick to jump on the 
editorial as an indication that reclamation 
interests were trying to back out of their 
agreement to protect the monument from 
any harm. As one dedicated conservationist 
stated, “The Bureau should not be per- 
mitted to evade the will of Congress by 
employing its own interpretation of the 
law ... We are justified in demanding, 
in the name of the American people, not 
just ‘minimal damage’ or avoidance of ‘un- 
necessary disturbance’ to Rainbow Bridge 
National Monument, but prevention of all 
damage and all disturbance of its contents.” 

Another equally dedicated conserva- 
tionist defends the opposing position in 
this way: “Everyone agrees that the pro- 


The diminutive figure on horseback (foreground) indicates the impressive size of 
Rainbow Bridge in southern Utah. Unless protective measures are employed, Glen 


Canyon reservoir will cover part of the 


tional t with 120 feet of water. 





Santa Fe Railway 
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H. C. Bradley 


Silt, sand and sediment has been deposited at the head of Lake 
Mead, Arizona. In Rainbow Bridge Creek Canyon, the 221-foot 
fluctuation of Glen Canyon reservoir would mean two miles of this. 
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vision in the Colorado Project Act which 
requires protection by the Bureau of 
Reclamation for Rainbow Bridge National 
Monument must be respected and adhered 
to. The only question that has arisen is 
how this can best be done... A few 
people have wondered whether it is actually 
necessary to provide so elaborate a pro- 
tective program, since to do so would 
inevitably mean the construction of roads 
into the vicinity of the monument, and 
other severe destruction of its environs.” 


Statistics on Glen Canyon Dam 


The physical statistics of the proposed 
Glen Canyon Reservoir are these: The 
Glen Canyon Dam is said to be designed 
to store water to a surface elevation of 
3700 feet above sea level. The top of the 
dam, however, will be at elevation 3715 
as a safety factor to prevent overtopping 
in the event the spillways are ever called 
upon to function at maximum capacity 
based on a maximum water surface eleva- 
tion of 3711 feet. 


Statistics on Rainbow Bridge 


The related physical factors involved at 
Rainbow Bridge are as follows: On the 
right hand side looking downstream, the 
base of the arch is at elevation 3732 feet; 
the elevation of the opposite base is 3721 
feet, it being closer to the inner channel. 
The inner channel is about 100 feet wide 
whereas the clear span of the arch is about 
280 feet. The bottom of the inner channel 
beneath the arch is at elevation 3654 feet, 
or 57 feet below the 3711-foot maximum 
surface elevation of Glen Canyon reservoir. 


The Relationship 


Bureau of Reclamation studies (includ- 
ing House Document 364) concerning the 
fluctuations of Glen Canyon Reservoir in- 
dicate that the minimum reservoir water 
surface will be elevation 3490, which is 
the approximate level of the junction of 
Bridge and Aztec Creeks, below the down- 
stream boundary of Rainbow Bridge Na- 
tional Monument. The maximum reservoir 
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water surface would be at elevation 3711 
feet. Thus the reservoir—if no protecting 
devices are constructed—would encroach 
upon the most scenic approach route or 
upon the boundaries of the monument at 
nearly all times. Part of the time—using 
Bureau of Reclamation statistics—the res- 
ervoir water would reach a depth of 57 
feet immediately beneath the arch of Rain- 
bow Bridge. At the maximum water surface 
elevation, the water would be within ten 
feet of the lower base of the arch itself; 
while the lower part of the monument 
would be under more than 120 feet of 
water. 


Fluctuation Damage and Precedent 


Conservationists concluded that should 
such flooding be permitted to take place 


The Sierra Club favors barrier dam site C over 
alternates A or B. Diversion dam D would direct 
Bridge Creek runoff through tunnel E to Aztec 
Creek. An automatic pump could handle water 
entering the monument between the two dams. 














LEGEND 
A,B,C = Barvier 
dam sites 
D = Diversion 
dam site 
E= Proposed 


tunnel 
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As in Hetch-Hetchy Valley in Yosemite National Park (above), the natural ecology 


of the fluctuation zone in Rainbow Bridge 


Nati 1M would be 





destroyed—leaving instead two miles of bleached canyon and a tragic precedent. 


within Dinosaur National Monument, the 
door would be opened to reservoirs in other 
units of the national park system. The 
danger of precedent is equally great in 
Rainbow Bridge National Monument. 
Besides Echo Park Dam so recently pro- 
posed for Dinosaur National Monument, 
dam proposals have been made for Glacier, 
Yellowstone, Grand Canyon, Mammoth 
Cave and other national parks and monu- 
ments. The flooding of part of Rainbow 
Bridge National Monument would be a 
tragic precedent, one which park supporters 
cannot allow to happen. 

This precedent danger will be enough 
for most conservationists. But there would 
also be major scenic damage to the monu- 
ment resulting from the 221-foot fluctua- 
tion. The natural ecology of the fluctuation 
zone would be destroyed. Further, that 
221 feet would translate into nearly two 
miles of advance and retreat of reservoir 
waters in Bridge Creek canyon—and a 
resulting deposition of silt, sediment, and 
quicksand for that entire distance—vwell 
exemplified at the head of Hetch Hetchy 
Valley and Lake Mead. A “delta” forty-four 
miles long was built up in Lake Mead in its 
first eleven years, according to a U. S. 
Geological Survey report. 


A Plan For Protection 


In order to avoid such an occurrence, 
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a three-part protective proposal is under 
consideration by the Park Service and 
Bureau of Reclamation, based on prelimi- 
nary field studies. This includes (1) a 
concrete-arch barrier dam located down- 
stream from the bridge and outside the 
monument which would prevent the Glen 
Canyon reservoir from encroaching on the 
monument; (2) an earth- and rock-fill 
diversion dam located upstream from the 
monument to direct Bridge Creek run-off 
through (3) an unlined tunnel into the 
adjacent Aztec Creek channel. Indication 
has been given that water entering the 
monument from side tributaries between 
the upstream and downstream dams could 
be handled by pumping with an automatic 
pump over the downstream dam. 
Reclamation interests seem to feel this 
pumping is hardly necessary, since the 
amount of such water “would be almost 
negligible.” Others who know the area from 
considerable personal experience, however, 
have maintained that Bridge Creek—which 
flows beneath Rainbow Bridge—is “a sedi- 
ment carrier of no mean proportions” and 
allude to the time when a flash flood caused 
the water to rise fourteen feet in one hour. 
Although some of this water might well be 
caught by the upstream diversion dam, 
it would certainly seem that an automatic 
pumping plant would be needed to take 
care of seepage into the monument from 
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the reservoir and, more important, to re- 
move the water put in between the dams 
by flash floods. 


An Error. . . Beyond Words 


A concern which has been evidenced by 
supporters of both sides of the debate is 
the possible weakening effect which the 
reservoir water might have on the bridge 
by permeating the softer sandstone layer 
beneath it. Reclamation representatives, 
however, maintain that “the presence of the 
reservoir in that region would have no 
adverse effect upon the structural stability 
of the natural arch with or without a 
barrier dam.” This conclusion seems to 
have been reached by Bureau of Reclama- 
tion geologists because they feel that 
numerous seeps observed in the area around 
and beneath the arch indicate a saturated 
condition which would not be altered by 
additional water. 

Not all conservationists share this confi- 
dence, however. As one man has pointed 
out, the question remains whether a seep 
indicates uniform saturation or merely a 
cementing of a narrow  water-bearing 
stratum which serves as the thin juicy 
filling of a very thick sandwich, the bread 
of which remains quite dry, porous, and 
susceptible to becoming very soggy if 
soaked in a reservoir. Likewise, House 
Document 364 (83d Congress, 2d Session), 
pages 192-193, indicates the serious con- 
cern of the National Park Service lest the 
reservoir should weaken the bridge founda- 
tions. Other conservationists have pointed 
out that “this is something that even the 
best geological engineers cannot predict. 
In the event of an error in judgment in this 
matter, the error must be in the direction 
of safety of the great natural bridge. If 
those who fear the possibility of collapse 
win this decision, an error will make little 
difference. If the reservoir causes the 
bridge to collapse, the error will be beyond 
words.” 


As a first step in the solution to this 
problem, the precise boundaries of the 
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monument have been marked this past 
summer. In addition, the Bureau of Re- 
clamation, in cooperation with the National 
Park Service, is conducting further techni- 
cal surveys to provide information not 
available in previous studies. This study 
may require about one year. Some of the 
questions which this study should be able 
to answer are these: 

(1) Where is the best downstream 
site for the barrier dam to prevent en- 
croachment of the reservoir within the 
monument, as required by law? (The 
Sierra Club favors “Site C,” at the narrows 
on Bridge Creek just above its junction 
with Aztec Creek.) 

(2) What kind of upstream diversion 
dam would be required to divert flash-flood 
water from monument land? 

(3) Assuming the downstream bar- 
rier and upstream diversion dams are 
built, how will water and silt originating 
within the monument from flash floods best 
be moved on into the reservoir? 


(Continued on page 182) 


This waterfall (arrow) near the bridge resulted 
from a flash flood which caused Bridge Creek 


in one hour. Yet Reclama- 


to rise fourteen feet 
tion interests feel a pumping unit to remove such 
water entering between the dams is unnecessary. 
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Frank Pinkley—"The Boss’—First Superintend- 


ent of Southwestern National Monuments. 
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SEVEN STAR SUPERINTENDENT 


THE STORY OF “BOSS” PINKLEY 


By NATT N. DODGE, Regional Naturalist 
Region Three, National Park Service 


Part Il 


This concludes the biographical sketch of Frank Pinkley, Part I of which 
appeared in our foregoing (July-September 1958) issue.—Editor. 


Boss Pinkley sincerely believed that the 
Southwestern National Monuments was the 
finest “outfit” in the National Park Serv- 
ice, and was sometimes miffed by what he 
considered to be a condescending attitude 
on the part of an employee of one of the 
major national parks. After listening to a 
particularly flagrant case of boasting, he 
was moved to ruminate, “Bear with them 
as they climb upon the highest post in their 
respective barnyards, flap their wings, and 
lustily crow that the sun rises finer over 
each of their respective fences.” 

Another source of annoyance to The 
Boss was the attitude he sometimes de- 
tected in a few of the Service’s higher of- 
ficials, that the monuments were only poor 
cousins of the great, scenic national parks, 
and that his Southwestern group was just 
a second-rate outfit. At one of these times 
he wrote sharply to Washington, 

“If some of those lads who think we run a 
peanut stand here in the southwest corner of 
the country will come down and lend us a 
hand for six months or a year, we will be 
glad to add to their knowledge. In general, 
there is no more comparison between good 
parks and good monuments than there is be- 
tween good jewels and good books, yet you 
constantly hear attempts being made at such 
comparisons. I once stood beside a portly 
lady on the rim of the Grand Canyon. Sweep- 
ing the breath-taking view from east to west 
and back again threugh her lorgnette, she 
remarked that it was so disappointing that 
there was not a single geyser in it.” 

Although the monument custodians re- 
spected and admired The Boss and would 
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never do anything that might get him into 
trouble with the Washington “brass”, they 
were not above attempting to slip over a 
fast deal occasionally, if conditions war- 
ranted and if they felt that they could get 
away with it. One of The Boss’ major proj- 
ects was a long continued effort to sell the 
Bureau of the Budget on the imperative 
need of appropriating funds for preserv- 
ing the hundreds of gradually disintegrat- 
ing ruins in the many archeological units 
under his supervision. He finally succeeded 
in establishing a modestly financed pro- 
gram of ruins stabilization. The funds, of 
course, might not legally be used for any 
other purpose. 


A Horse Named “Ruins” 


Since each of the monuments was op- 
erated on what The Boss called “micro- 
scopic appropriations’, the men often eyed 
with envy the four figures in the Ruins 
Stabilization account. One of the custo- 
dians succeeded in dipping into it. His 
large monument was in the Indian country, 
and the Navajos occasionally cut the 
boundary fence so that their sheep might 
revel in the luxuriant grass inside, where 
grazing was prohibited. Worse, the sheep 
climbed on the isolated ruins, knocking 
down walls and trampling the mounds. 
Since the custodian was unable to patrol 
the many rough miles of back country 
boundary on foot, he purchased a saddle 
horse with his own money. When winter 
arrived, he had no shelter for the horse. 
Needing lumber with which to build a 
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stable, and all of his various accounts be- 
ing depleted, he named the horse “Ruins” 
and charged the cost of the stable to the 
Ruins Stabilization account. 

At another monument the foundations of 
an old building used for equipment storage 
eventually weakened, and the building was 
condemned, much to the custodian’s dis- 
gust, because there was no other building 
on the monument. The following year, 
$200 was set up to “raze” the condemned 
building. Imagine The Boss’ suprise when 
he made an inspection of the monument 
and found that the custodian had jacked 
up the building and used the $200 for re- 
pairing the foundations. After The Boss 
had eaten him out for misapplication of 
funds, the custodian innocently explained 
that he understood that the $200 was to 
“raise” the building, a task he had faith- 
fully carried out. 

When his men got out of line or showed 
carelessness in living up to regulations, 
The Boss often drew on his own experi- 
ences to illustrate the error of their ways. 
Especially fond of pets, he found it difficult 


to order his field people to forego their 
children the pleasure of a dog or cat, it 
being contrary to Service regulations to 
keep these domestic predators within a 
national park or monument. To soften the 
blow, he commented, 


“Like a good many other questions, we were 
once on the wrong side of this one. We used to 
keep a dog and cat at Casa Grande long be- 
fore the Park Service was born. You know the 
feeling that goes with the dog or cat: other 
dogs kill small animals it is true, and it is 
also true that other cats catch birds and eat 
them but our old Rover, and our Satan, which 
was the pleasant name we gave one of our 
cats, would never do such things. I generally 
had the grace to say this with my fingers 
crossed because I counted seven pieces of 
small game, lizards, ground squirrels, etc., 
into old Satan before noon one day. 

“Well, in the passage of time, the dog 
moved away, and the cat proved too slow in 
crossing the paved highway, which was one 
of the blessings a beneficent civilization 
placed between Satan and a lady friend who 
lived on a ranch in the next section north of 
us, and thus Satan went to whatever hell was 
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A tent house at Casa Grande 


The Boss about 1910. The government later charged him rent on a 
small adobe and frame house which he had built at his own expense. 
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waiting for him. We now have rabbits and 
quail running around the house, and we 
don’t actually miss the dog and cat, now that 
they are gone, but I think we might miss the 
friendly call of the quail as they make the 
rounds of the back doors to see what the 
latest table cloth develops in the way of quail 
food when it is shaken to the breeze. It is nice 
to have the friendly wild creatures around, 
visitors get a great kick out of seeing a rab- 
bit or two hop across the parking area, and 
I think it is pretty smart of the Service to ban 
dogs and cats whenever it can be done.” 


Seven Stars 


By 1939 with 35 years of recorded gov- 
ernment service, The Boss was recognized 
as the dean of National Park Service Su- 
perintendents and considerable publicity, 
both locally and within the Department of 
the Interior, was given his attainment of 
the seven star rank (one star for each five 
years of service placed on the left cuff of 
his uniform sleeve). His Ruminations com- 
ment reads: 


“It has always been very amusing to me 
that a man could gain such wide favorable 
comment by simply sitting down and attend- 
ing to his job for a period of years. Seven 
stars! The two words don’t look like much, 
and the 35 years can be said in one mouthful; 
but a considerable amount of water may go 
under the bridge in that length of time. 

“For the first 15 years or so I was able to 
make the salary keep us from starvation by 
running an Indian trading post on the side; 
and then I got a raise. That got me interested, 
and I stuck around a few more years to see 
how long it would be to the second raise. By 
that time the Park Service had been formed. 
things began to boom, and I had no time to 
run a sideline business. 

“About the only thing that I ever did that 
was really smart was to go out into the desert 
and pick a darned good ruin, and sit down by 
it for 30-odd years. Eventually a lot of other 
folks decided it was a good spot and built a 
railroad, and a paved highway, and some 
telephone and telegraph lines out to my pet 
ruin. Finally they started a town nearby— 
and now we have all the comforts of civiliza- 
tion plus many thousands of visitors every 
year. 
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“Here last spring our good Park Service 
booster, Randall Henderson, had an article 
in his DESERT MAGAZINE about me. He 
had a dickens of a time trying to work some- 
thing exciting into the story, and I got quite 
a kick out of it—something like looking at 
myself in one of those distorting mirrors, or 
putting on 40 pounds of old pot-metal armor 
to see how I would look as Ye Handsome 
Knight. Shucks! It has been just a mighty 
fine job, and I’ve had a corking good time 
handling it—but the romance has been mighty 
thin.” 


Respected and admired by his superiors, 
loved and revered by the men of his “‘out- 
fit’, The Boss came into the home stretch 
of his life still practicing the simple, 
homey method of leading by kindness and 
example. Always ahead of his men in the 
number of hours at his desk, and in Sun- 
days and holidays spent on the job, The 
Boss suffered a severe heart attack in Jan- 
uary 1937. Confined to his bed for months, 
he nevertheless continued to “run the 
ranch”, keeping in touch with his farflung 
domain by correspondence. 

Through all of his years as Superintend- 
ent, The Boss clung to a dream of bringing 
all of his men together for a training con- 
ference, but he had never been able to get 
the funds for carrying out the scheme. 
During the months in bed, he worked out 
a plan, and set in motion a program by 
which he hoped to finance it. All through 
his convalescence, he continued to work 
for the conference which he finally sched- 
uled for February 14-16, 1940. 

When he rose to formally open the meet- 
ing of which he had dreamed so long, The 
Boss’ face shone with a great pride which 
was reflected in the smiles of the men of 
the monuments seated before him. “I think 
you all understand,” he began, “that this 
is one of the red-letter days of my life. It 
was in December 1901 that I started down 
the lonesome road that has led to this day, 
this room, and these co-workers.” 

For ten minutes The Boss outlined his 
plans for the meeting and his hope for the 
results. He mentioned by name the men 
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The Boss (left) in front of Casa Grande National Monv- 
ment Museum in 1932 with some of his men “for whom 
time can never dull the luster” of his shining personality. 


who had retired or who had “gone over 
the great divide”, and asked that they and 
the services they had performed be always 
remembered. He urged that this be a work- 
ing meeting, “for if we should go home 
with no more information or esprit than 
when we came together; if we cannot in 
these three days build a stronger team 
spirit, then I must sit down and write The 
Chief that my plans and dreams of the last 
20 years are shattered.” 

The Boss carried his welcome to com- 
pletion, smiled with happiness at the ap- 
plause of his men, sat down at the table, 
and slumped forward. His great heart, 
large enough to hold the whole Southwest, 
could not stand the emotion aroused by 
the realization that here at last before him, 
as he had dreamed it but never really be- 


lieved that it could come true, was his “‘out- 
fit.” The Boss died in his 58th year as he 
would have wished, with his boots on and 
surrounded by his loyal men. 

Many fine tributes were written to The 
Boss, and many men still in the National 
Park Service remember him as a man who, 
with a smile and a quip, and a friendly 
pat on the shoulder was always ready to 
push over some mountain that one of his 
men had built from a gopher hill. To those 
of us for whom time can never dull the 
luster of The Boss’ shining personality, the 
finest tribute was made by Eivind Scoyen, 
then Superintendent of Sequoia and Kings 
Canyon National Park, now in Washington 
as the Service’s Associate Director: 


Frank Pinkley Was The Best Loved Man 


in The National Park Service. 
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Parks For Tomorrow 


ARKS are not substitutes for public 

forests, wildlife refuges, reservoirs, and 
other public lands; and “neither are these 
other forms of public reservations a substi- 
tute for parks.” Thus Director Conrad L. 
Wirth of the National Park Service ex- 
plained a fundamental concept in national 
park thinking in a recent talk before the 
Fifty-Fourth Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Planning and Civic Association in 
Philadelphia. 

“The establishment of a park to preserve 
the intrinsic values peculiar to a certain 
area,” said Mr. Wirth, “is quite different 
from the establishment of reservations to 
produce lumber, forage, power or other 
commercial products. .” These other 
forms of reservations may offer much rec- 
reation opportunity, but only “insofar as 
such recreation does not interfere with the 
primary purposes of such reservations.” 

“We can get better returns from our 
natural resources”, Mr. Wirth stated, “if 
we do not try to make one type of land 
management serve the purposes of all the 
other types combined.” He warned that: 


“If we confuse our land management pur- 
poses, we lose park values, as surely as they 
were lost when Hetch Hetchy Valley in Yo- 
semite National Park was dammed, or when 
the great cypress groves of the Tensas River 
were logged for lack of public interest, or 
when parks today are converted into inter- 
state or metropolitan traffic arteries.” 


On the other hand, the Park Service 
Director stressed that parks are for public 
use and enjoyment. “All too often,” he 
noted, “people jump to the conclusion that 
park lands are not being used, simply be- 
cause they are not being exploited for 
some material product. . . . Let there be no 
doubt about it. They are for public use, of 
very fundamental and essential kinds. . . 
The product (of such use) is both im- 
mediate and lasting, whether we refer to 
it as recreation, education, inspiration, or 
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just plain having a good time.” 

Speaking on “Parks for Tomorrow”, Mr. 
Wirth emphasized several great needs for 
the future in the park field: (1) to carry 
on nationwide planning to determine public 
park and recreation-area needs; (2) to 
formulate plans, in cooperation with all 
others concerned, for adequate park, park- 
way, and recreation area facilities for the 
people; (3) to acquire unspoiled beaches 
of the seashore and Great Lakes; and (4) 
to acquire other areas of national signifi- 
cance necessary to round out our national 
park system. 

Such park planning, said Mr. Wirth, 
“involves far more positive action than the 
wringing of hands over past losses or cry- 
ing ‘wolf’ at every impending change. It 
involves clear definition of goals, analysis 
and appraisal of alternative possibilities, 
and selection of the most practical means 
of achieving the desired goals. And this, 
in turn, must be followed by informed and 
persistent citizen action to bring the 
adopted programs to fruition and to sus- 
tain them.” 

The Service Director pointed out that 
fine as our national park system is, “it 
has not resulted from a systematic plan of 
what it should contain.” Now, for the first 
time, a study leading to such a plan is 
under way, as part of the Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Resources Review. “It is our purpose,” 
said Mr. Wirth, “to produce by 1961 a 
long-range national park system plan. 
(This) will require a comprehensive survey 
of all major types of areas having out- 
standing scenic, scientific, and historic 
interest in the United States, its territories 
and possessions.” 

Our future national park system must be 
“immeasurably more representative” of the 
great variety of scenic and historic areas of 
America than at present, he said. “It could 
well comprise a system with more than 
twice the area so conserved today.” 
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Yosemite—1958 


Compromise In Action 


By ANSEL ADAMS 


Photographs by the Author 


ust forty-two years ago, and two months 

before the National Park Service was 
established, I made my first trip to Yosemite 
Valley. | was fourteen. Not a year has 
passed since then that I have not in some 
way touched the substance of the wilderness 
and gained from its spirit. | have been in 
very wild places—as wild today as they 
were forty (and perhaps forty thousand) 
years ago, and as | hope they will remain 
for many years to come. I have also ob- 
served the cumulative catastrophe which 
need not have occurred, but which has in- 


deed happened. 


There is not one among us who should 
not bow his head in shame at the failure 
of basic planning, at the inadequate sensi- 
tivity, and at the opportunism which are 
so shockingly revealed in Yosemite today. 
As Yosemite belongs to the people, only 
the people are, in the end, responsible for 
the disaster which has come upon it. Not 
only the representatives of the people in 
government, and in the duly empowered 
agencies, but also the representatives of the 
conservation world in the many organiza- 
tions established to protect and support 
park and wilderness values must share the 
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blame. I count myself among those who 
have contributed—by inadequate action- 
to the final crushing disaster. 

These are hard words; I write them with 
regret, and remorse. | 
them also with some hope they may point 
out that the Yosemite disaster should stand 
as a warning against further depredations 
of the natural scene. Conservation groups 
continually express righteous comment and 
resolutions, but (excepting the Echo Park 
victory) have not accomplished enough in 
preserving national park values. We arrive 
at valid and 
late to be as effective as we need to be; we 
have not yet mastered the techniques of 
creating public excitement; we have not 


conviction, write 


considered conclusions too 


photographer, writer and teacher 
inti- 


Ansel Adams 

is a devoted friend of Yosemite 
mately familiar with the park and its problems 
through many years of personal contact. He is 
deeply distressed by the damage that has re- 
cently been done by the high speed road standards 
employed in reconstruction of the Tioga Road. 
Likewise he is greatly concerned with what he 
considers to be “less-than-adequate” attempts 
at solving the problem of congestion in Yosemite 
Valley. 

Mr. Adams writes as an individual and 
as a director of the Sierra Club or a trustee of 
Trustees for Conservation, nor, of course, as a 
representative of the National Parks Association. 
We believe, however, that his views are representa- 
tive of those of many sincere people, and for 
that reason, we give space for this statement. 

The National Parks Association plans to study 
the Tioga Road situation in detail with a view to 
developing a set of park road standards as 
distinguished from present “highway” standards, 
which will be helpful both te conservationists 
in appraising construction projects and to the 
National Park Service itself. 

Since this article was written, Director Wirth 
of the Park Service temporary 
order on the part of the Tioga Road between 
Snow Flat and Tenaya Lake; he visited the 
area on August 19, 1958, and ordered construc- 
tion resumed. NPA Executive Secretary Smith vis- 
ited the area thereafter with Mr. George Abbott, 
Assistant to the Secretary of the Interior, and 
made recommendations to Director Wirth, who 
then changed the route somewhat. We reserve 
comment for our next issue. 
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sufficiently nourished the public’s devotion 
to ideals. 

On the other hand, the National Park 
Service advises us of its plans and inten- 
tions at the safe moment when we can do 
nothing much about them. As citizens we 
have the basic right to explore programs 
such as Mission 66 while they are being 
formulated. Yet only recently—within a 
month prior to my writing this article 
have we been advised as to the details of 
Mission 66 in Yosemite. 

I call upon every one of our citizens 
in and out of the conservation organiza- 
tions and bureaus of government—to rise 
in a solemn and serious protest at what 
has occurred in Yosemite, and to demand 
that a complete re-evaluation of park and 
wilderness definitions and procedures be 
made with utmost urgency. I believe there 
is a good definition of national park and 
wilderness objectives in the Wilderness 
Bill. The definition as expressed in the 
organic National Park Act is an excellent 
if it were only heeded! Using Yo- 
semite as the example, however, it is my 
intention to show here that the definitions 
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Each construction project in Yosemite Valley 
may be useful and acceptable in itself. But the 
author asks, “Why preempt acres of the most 
precious real estate on earth for (certain) build- 
ings which should ultimately stand outside the 
Valley?”—On the next two pages is Tenaya Lake, 
where the Tioga Road is now being “improved.” 
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The previous two pages portray the Tenaya Lake region of Yossmite—one of 
the most extraordinary examples of glaciated mountain terrain in the world and 
one of the most beautiful. Above, the “improvement” of the Tioga Road along 
the lakeshore has transformed the old narrow roadway into a causeway reaching 
a width of sixty feet in one place—some of it blasted out of glacial-polished 
granite. Here an applied definition of park and wilderness values was sorely lacking. 


under which the park and wild areas are 
operated, their interpretations and applica- 
tions, are harmful to the essential values 
for which we assume the great wild places 
of our land have been set aside. 

Opposition for its own sake is not our 
objective! We are often classified by the 
bureaucrats as the “no-no people”. Refer- 
ence to factual records reveals a ratio of | 
to 100 of “no-no” to “yes-yes” opinions, 
actions and collaborations over a long 
period of time. 

Yet when we observe questionable deci- 
sions and procedures, I feel it is our citi- 
zen’s duty to protest. The great opposition 
to our protests and constructive criticisms 
makes us pause and ask, “Has bureaucracy 
progressed to the point where sincere criti- 
cism conflicts with the purposes and obliga- 
tions of the bureaus in- 
volved?” After all, as a citizen and a tax- 
payer, I feel I have the right to question, to 
criticize and to protest. | have the right to 
penetrate the “paper curtain” and demand 
information on plans and policies (except- 
ing, of course, such as relate to national 
defense and security). | am also obligated 


government 


to support and assist government agencies 
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in the proper performance of their pre- 
scribed duties. 

I sincerely regret the necessity to protest, 
and not to support, the present National 
Park Service in many of its attitudes on the 
use and development of park and wilder- 
ness areas. Whenever I can applaud a con- 
structive attitude and an example of appro- 
priate administration and management, | 
am delighted to do so. I believe all sincere 
conservationists wish to follow a positive 
and constructive approach. 

The foregoing statement seems to me 
to be necessary in any comment | would 
make upon Mission 66 relative to Yosemite 
National Park. What I have to say here 
applies to national parks and wilderness 
areas in general. The fact that different 
areas demand certain specific solutions to 
the basic problems does not vitiate the 
essence of the ideals involved. 

What has actually happened? As a slow 
but irresistible tide, the accumulation of 
roads, buildings, resortisms and urban 
adaptations have obscured the meaning of 
Yosemite. Laissez-faire through the years 
has exacted a bitter toll. The urgencies of 
bureaucratic functions have blinded those 
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who should see most clearly. The illusion 
of service-through-development has _ tri- 
umphed over the reality of protection- 
through-humility. 


Automatic Selection 


Our desire to retain wildness, even in 
Yosemite Valley, is not misanthropic! We 
are not interested in excluding anyone from 
his rightful experience of the natural scene. 
But we are interested in preserving this 
natural scene so that its experience will be 
appropriately available to all. If access to 
Yosemite had remained a little more ad- 
venturous, and had the 
Yosemite been limited to simple bed and 
board, appropriate activities, educational 
and inspirational events, and availability of 
books and interpretive items related to the 
natural scene and the park idea, the audi- 
become only 
those who wished to experience Yosemite 
would the effort to visit it. 
Those who desired resort pleasures would 


operations in 


ence would self-selective; 


have made 
have sought resorts. This is not exclusion 


it is automatic selection. 


The National Gallery of Art does not 
have firefalls, dances, swimming 
pools, tennis, ski meets, and vaudeville 
entertainment to entice visitors. The gallery 
exists for those who desire to experience the 
great masterworks in an appropriate en- 
vironment and under an appropriate mood. 
I believe that is the way the national parks 
should be presented, and if that had been 
the policy of Mission 1926, we would not 
be confronted with the need for Mission 66 
today! I believe it possible to regain much 
of what has been lost, but, of course, at 


golf, 


a tremendous cost. 

The responsibility for the current resort 
aspects of Yosemite Valley cannot be en- 
tirely laid at the doorstep of the conces- 
sioners. It is true that some concessioners 
have been stupid and ruthlessly exploited 
their opportunities; but in the main the 
people who have put up cash and effort to 
serve the public (at the instigation of the 
Park Service) have done very well indeed. 

The primary blame must be shared by 
the National Park Service and the members 
of the public who perceived what was hap- 


The Old Tioga Road (right) took a wandering course through the forests and 
granite swell of the area; the new road (left) blasts through a swell of granite on 
which was one of the finest displays of glacial erratic boulders in the Sierra. 


When completed, 


“we will have a high-speed, trans-Sierra 


road, out of all 


keeping with the obvious simplicities and purposes of a national park road.” 








pening, but did not effectively protest. 
Owing to the character and inclinations of 
the individuals in both the National Park 
Service and the concession group, the trend 
toward urbanization of Yosemite was 
started many years ago and is now coming 
into full flower. One activity begets another. 
One facility encourages another. “Visita- 
tion” increases, while the truly selective 
audience decreases. Increase of visitors 
means more cars; more cars mean more 
and wider roads (accentuating the present 
erroneous concept of national park roads 
in general) and more acres of parking 
space. More people of the resort-seeking 
type demand more comfort, more luxury, 
more bars, and push-button conveniences. 

The reverberations of all this are found 
in the large “cultural” developments in 
Yosemite Valley; mountain-loving people 
have not caused these to blossom! Alfred 
Stieglitz once said to me, “The trouble 
with the American people is that they think 
something is better than nothing.” All 
national park planners and architects 
should have this statement engraved on 
their drafting boards. Specifically, we have 
lacked a fundamental applied definition of 
park and wilderness values. 

As a result, wherever the crowds gather 
—in Yosemite Valley, at Tuolumne 
Meadows and at Badger Pass—and wher- 
ever they speed thoughtlessly along the 
highways, one must ask if it is there the 
meaning of Yosemite begins to die, suf- 
focated by developments for convenience 
and sacrificed not for the many who love 
Yosemite, but for the crowd that loves 
itself. 


Mission 66 in Yosemite 


As applied to Yosemite, Mission 66—on 
the surface and to a certain depth—is an 
excellent program of providing “neces- 
sities” in terms of expected travel increases 
by 1966. From a bureaucratic viewpoint, 
it is one of the better undertakings of 
recent years. In purpose it is undoubtedly 
well intended. 
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The promised removal of the garbage 
incinerator, some service units, employee 
housing, trailer camps, and the like to the 
El Portal area is to be applauded. The 
elimination of the many shacks in Yosemite 
Valley is good. Many other details are 
constructive; but our objective here is to 
touch upon perhaps the most important 
aspect—the matter of roads and buildings 
as outlined in Mission 66 and as it exists 
in reality. 

First, as we all know, legislation has re- 
cently been passed to acquire land at El 
Portal on which to place many of the 
administrative and operational activities, 
thereby reducing the impact on the Valley 
floor. Wawona also allows further develop- 
ment, and the number of smaller peripheral 
areas, usable in the peak travel season, 
suggests ample opportunity for a true de- 
urbanization of the Valley. 

However—with an almost frantic haste— 
and with seeming disregard for the full 
potentials of El Portal, a large merchandis- 
ing center is now being built in the Yose- 
mite Village area near Yosemite Falls. Also 
in this area is a large and rather flamboy- 
ant and dominating restaurant building, 
many new homes for employees, and a new 
warehouse. Square-feet of shacks are being 
replaced by square-feet of quite modern, 
permanent buildings. How can much of this 
concentration of structures be justified in 
view of the fact that the El Portal project 
is under consideration? 

The “Old Village” was condemned thirty 
years ago, but still remains. This year the 
new store and restaurant will operate in the 
new Yosemite Village. These are perhaps 
useful and acceptable enterprises in them- 
selves, but why preempt acres of the “most 
precious real estate on earth” for buildings 
which should ultimately stand outside the 
Valley? Here not only the lack of a sound 
plan, but the overpowering lack of adequate 
direction is tragically in evidence. Conven- 
ience dominates the planning. The status 
quo cannot be violated—only enlarged 
upon! This is the fateful error of thinking 
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“Blast through, rather than curve around or roll over” seems a natural title 





for this photograph along the new alignment of the Tioga Road. Should we 
have sacrificed some grade and curvature rules—or sacrificed the park? 


now so apparent in the forces controlling 
Yosemite. 

The road improvements—primarily on 
the Tioga Road between White Wolf and 
Tuolumne Meadows—give further examples 
of something which should never happen 
in a national park, but which has happened 
and is happening today—in Yosemite. The 
old road in a sense “tip-toed” across the 
terrain; the new one, which has been under 
construction all summer, elbows and shoul- 
ders its way through the park—it blasts 
and gouges the landscape. And for what? 
For an artificial standard of no more than 
six percent grade and not more than 
three or four gentle curves per mile—a 
standard dreamed up by people who are 
building portions of the 41,000-mile inter- 
state superhighway system 
have as much right to determine standards 
of national park roads as I—an artist— 
have to tell them the type of foundation 
to use in building their superhighways. 


people who 


The crowning disaster is the new section 
the road at and beyond Tenaya Lake, 
where a former roadway that balanced 
itself delightfully between the 
glacial-polished granite and the beautiful 


of 


sloping 
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blue of Tenaya has now been transformed 
into a causeway reaching a width of sixty 
feet in one place—and some of it blasted 
out of glacial-polished granite. 

One shudders at the futile philosophy 
represented in putting one of the most 
beautiful and delicate granite temples of 
the Sierra on a Procrustean roadbed. Here 
again an applied definition is sorely lack- 
ing. It should define in concrete terms the 
percent gradient and curvature which is 
appropriate for roads in such wild areas. 
It is logical to assume that arterial high- 
ways and throughways, and highways lead- 
ing from centers of civilization to the bor- 
ders of parks and wilderness areas are 
designed to convey people from one point 
to another with maximum dispatch and 
comfort. But, once within a park or wild 
area, a road should assume a very different 
function—a function of providing pro- 
gressive, continuing experience. 

Yet, when the new Tioga road is com- 
pleted, we will have a high-speed, trans- 
Sierra road, out of all keeping with the 
obvious simplicities and purposes of a 
national park road. Not only will easy 
access to Tuolumne Meadows invite more 





A “borrow pit” under Piwyak Dome, east of Tenaya Lake, where several acres 
of slope have been scraped to provide “fill” for the five to six percent grades of 
the new Tioga Road. This is an esthetic desecration and likely an erosional prob- 
lem as well. In answer to the author's strong protest, a road-construction official 


said, “I don’t know why you gripe at this—you can’t 
road!” Should parks be managed for what we can see from the 


tourist activity than anyone knows the area 
can stand, but the road itself will also have 
demolished the quality and beauty of the 
Tenaya region. 

I understand the National Park Service 
Director’s office argued with the Bureau of 
Public Roads for a simpler plan of this 
vital section. If so, why was the assistance 
of conservation organizations not requested 
in this very important matter? I am sure 
all would have responded and helped the 
National Park Service oppose any viola- 
tion of park values. (The question can 
reasonably be put, however: Why should 
the National Park Service have such in- 
complete authority over road planning and 
building in the national parks that it should 
need the advice of an agency of the De- 
partment of Commerce on the type of road 
needed in national parks? ) 

The vistas from the new section of the 
Tioga Road beyond Yosemite Creek are 
very fine; here we could have had a simple, 
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see it from the 
road? 


constantly curving road with numerous 
turnouts, which would have automatically 
restricted speeds to the “experience” level. 
But now it is too late to rectify any but the 
last of the pitiful mistakes made on the 
Tioga road; the land is scarred and marked 
for all time. New may grow—but 
glacial-polished granite, never! 


trees 


What of the Future ? 

Mission 66 is materialistically providing 
for 1966. But what about 1976, 1986, and 
beyond? If a firm definition of park pur- 
poses is not established in the public mind, 
each decade will find justification for 
further inroads into the wild places, and 
will further contaminate the moods of 
nature on the basis of “pressure” and 
exploitation. The political-profit motive and 
the financial-profit motive generate expan- 
sive exploitations, and some of the national 
parks have been ripe fields for both! 

The sources of the difficult situation of 
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1958 must first be sought in the awakenings 
of the 1860’s. In 1865 the elder Olmsted 
perceived the national park purpose and 
stated the basic guide-lines that should have 
been followed—and were not. (We must, 
however, except the exemplary treatment, 
so far, of Sequoia, Kings Canyon, Glacier, 
Mesa Verde and Bryce Canyon national 
parks. These areas have resisted exploita- 
tion to a marked degree, but are ever- 
vulnerable unless a basic protective ap- 
proach is established for the entire system. ) 
Men of good will established the national 
park system, slaved mightily to achieve 
specific aims and, in the generosity of their 


spirit invited the world to partake of the 
rich (but not inexhaustible) bounty of the 
American natural scene. Do you remember 
the slogan, “Make every year a national 
park year”? (And note also the current 
“Calendar of Events in the National Park 
System areas”.) The public grew, the 
National Park Service grew, and all the 
little exploitative activities of men grew 
with them. The selling is still going on; 
intensified by the weight of heavy organiza- 
tion and easy funds. The National Park 
Service, along with other government bu- 
reaus, is a marvelous exponent of Parkin- 
(Continued on page 190) 


Accent on travel and glorification of the obvious, the “immense” 


and “added attractions” serve to bypass the intimate beauty 


of the small scenes—such as this, on the floor of Yosemite Valley. 
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Snowshoers switchbacking up to the base of the final summit on Denny Peak, 


west of the Snoqualmie Pass Recreation Area in Washington's Northern Cascades. 
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Winter Adventure on Snowshoes 
By YVONNE PRATER 


Photographs by Gene Prater 


the moment we 


UR 

stepped from our cars, parked on the 
Snoqualmie Pass Highway in Washington’s 
Northern Cascades. It was a dismal looking 
morning; but as we started up 5500-foot 
Mount Margaret, we found great exhilara- 
tion and pleasure in just being away from 


climb began 


civilization. The beauty of winter sur- 
rounded us and as we scuffed along in 
single-file, all sounds were muted by the 
snow-laden trees. 

There were six snowshoers on this trip. 
Two of them had never been on a pair of 
snowshoes before. Yet a few minutes after 
putting on the “shoes,” these newcomers 
were as comfortable and as much at ease 
as any of us. 

Following our custom, we changed lead- 
ers every five minutes on level going—with 
the leader stepping out of line so the rest 
of the party can pass before he steps into 
the rear of the line. This change of leaders 
took place more often as the gradient 
steepened. In this way each person got a 
rest from trailbreaking and also had a 
chance to choose a portion of the route. 

We climbed up the slopes of the moun- 
tain until hunger pangs became unbearable. 
Then we stopped for lunch quite high 
on the mountain in an open area semi-pro- 
tected in the lee of a wind-sculptured snow- 
drift. In addition to carrying the lunch, our 
rucksack was packed with a thermos of hot 
coffee, sun goggles, matches, extra mittens, 
first aid supplies and spare leather thongs 
in case an emergency repair of snowshoe 





Mrs. Prater is editor of the North Cascades Con- 
servation Council newsletter. The N3C was organ- 
ized in 1957 to work for the preservation of the 
wilderness values of the North Cascades. Your As- 
sociation, the N3C, the Sierra Club and the Fed- 
eration of Western Outdoor Clubs favor making 
this area a national park. 
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bindings should be necessary. 

While we enjoyed our mountain meal, 
the clouds opened for a short time, and we 
gazed around identifying the various 
mountain peaks and absorbing the rugged 
mountain scenery. We spent more time here 
than we should have eating and chatting, 
and it soon became evident that we were 
in for more storm. The clouds settled 
around us and the wind came in from the 
west, driving snow at us. Quickly picking 
up our things, we adjusted our packs and 
got on our way again. 

We entered a stand of young trees which 
were so heavily loaded with snow that their 
crowns were bent over in a most graceful 
way, reminding us of regal Egyptian prin- 
cesses. As we continued, we came to a re- 
markable stand of virgin firs and mountain 
hemlocks which sheltered us from the now 
raging storm. It was as though we had en- 
tered a huge temple and the noise of the 
storm was only a sighing in the tops of the 
trees. The snow sifted down on us in light 
swirls of softness. The boles of the trees 
were straight and orderly and it seemed 
that this was an ageless living shrine, so 
quiet and peaceful. 

As we neared the upper end of the tim- 
ber stand, however, the sound of the storm 
grew louder and we gathered on the edge 
of the timber to get a look at the problem 
we faced. The slope steepened sharply here 
and emerged onto a ridge. From where we 
stood, we could see the wind whipping 
snow clouds across the ridgecrest at gale 
force, forming huge overhanging cornices 
on the leeward side. It was very impressive, 
and we knew we'd better keep well back 
from the ridgecrest to avoid stepping 
through a cornice into empty space. 

My husband, Gene, and his brother, Bill, 


went on ahead to reconnoiter. As we 





stepped out into the howling wind, it tore 
the words from us, and we had to shout to 
be heard above the storm. We put on sun- 
glasses to protect our eyes from the sting- 


ing snow and kept moving to stay warm. 
The snowshoes hardly left any track at 
all on the ridge as we crunched along as 
if walking on a city sidewalk. As we 
climbed, we made our way around timber- 


line trees coated with a block of hard- 
frozen snow that felt like sandstone. 

We traversed numerous steep pitches 
and narrow gullies along this route, using 
whatever handholds we could find. The 
wind was a steady strong pressure against 
us now, and with numbed faces we leaned 
forward, straining to see what was ahead. 
An extended ice axe or ski pole now and 


The author on Denny Peak looking out toward dis- 
tant Mount Rainier and its complementary cloudcap. 
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On their way out after a winter camping trip, the snow- 
shoers cross old avalanche debris from a previous snow slide. 


then from one party member to the other 
helped us in crossing the trickier places. 
The wind seemed to rise in crescendo and 
shrieked its way past us. Soon, we reached 
the partial shelter of some taller trees 
about a quarter of a mile from the summit 
and looked down into the large basin that 
drained into Lake Kachess. 

The many sharp ridges below made us 
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appreciate the feelings of Sergeant Horan 
who had made a parachute landing in the 
basin two years earlier, just before Christ- 
mas. After spending four days in the snow- 
bound mountains, he finally struggled out 
to U. S. Highway 10—on a pair of im- 
provised snowshoes made from refrigerator 
shelves in a summer cabin. From our van- 
tage point it certainly looked as though 
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Frost feathers on a cross-country 


tour through snow-covered wilderness. 


any person lost in the area in winter would 
have a difficult time getting out alive. 

We could see the summit of the mountain 
now, but the lateness of the hour made our 
decision for us. We would have to turn 
back. The decision was not a disappointing 
one, as we had really experienced the harsh- 
ness of winter. We made it quickly back 
down the ridge into the tall timber. Here 
we stopped a few moments to have a 
bite to eat and to rub some feeling back 
into numbed faces. We could again talk in 
normal voices and exchanged the usual 
understatements on the wild, harsh beauty 
we had just witnessed. 

Then we started back down the way 
we had come up, but omitting the switch- 
backs and taking shortcuts wherever pos- 
sible. A spirit of competition developed and 
sheer, carefree enjoyment followed as we 
raced down the slopes, sometimes plunging 
head first into the snow after tripping over 
some obstacle. The snow had almost oblit- 
erated our trail up the mountain by the 
time we reached the cars. Another fine trip 
had ended and we gave our mountain back 
to the silent sentinels—the tall trees and 
the windswept ridge where our tracks were 


being silently and effortlessly erased by 
falling snow. 


Denny Peak 


Another trip took us to the summit of 
Denny Peak just west of the Snoqualmie 
Pass Recreation Area. It was a fine outing 
and in striking contrast to the Mount Mar- 
garet trip as far as weather is concerned. 
We left our farm near Ellensburg where the 
temperature registered 25 degrees below 
zero, drove to the Snoqualmie summit and 
struck out on snowshoes with the tempera- 
ture at zero. We were an odd-looking group 
as we strode along under the base of Denny 
Peak, breathing through “snorkels”’—(a 
wool sock with the toe cut out and the top 
opening placed over the nose and mouth 
secured by a rubber band to the head). 
The air was pleasingly warm to inhale after 
coming up through the snorkel and did not 
burn the lungs as it sometimes does on 
such bitter cold mornings, under brisk 
exertion. We soon put the snorkels away, 
however, and began shedding our heavier 
outergarments as the bright sunlight and 
our efforts warmed us up. As on all trips, 
we were using the layer system of wool 
clothing topped off with a hooded, wind- 
proof parka and woolen mittens. (For our 
feet, we use any kind of rubber-insulated 
footwear with no metal on the bottoms to 
cut the snowshoe webbing.) 

We soon encountered the slopes of our 
route up Mount Denny and began switch- 
backing up through the timber. As the 
gradient became steeper, we alternated 
switchback building more often. When we 
were midway up the peak, it was time for 
a light snack and a breathing spell before 
continuing on. The sun slanted down in 
glittering shafts of sparkle through the 
snow-laden trees, and the photographers 
had a grand time composing pictures. 

About half an hour later, the group was 
again on its way, moving upward in single 
file with only the swish, swish, of the 
snowshoes and an occasional comment on 
the scenery to break the stillness. 
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The weather was breathtakingly clear 
during the ascent and just below the rocks 
of the final summit, we removed our snow- 
shees and enjoyed a short climb with a 
rope for safety. We basked in the sun on 
the summit and felt awed by the sweeping 
view in every direction. The jagged peaks 
stabbing the sky reminded us of pictures 
we had seen of the Himalayas. It seemed 
evident that the winter Cascades could 
assume as rugged a character as any moun- 
tains in the world. In addition to the rugged 
nearby peaks, our eyes were diverted south- 
west to 14,410-foot Mount Rainier and its 
complementary cloudcap that seemed to 
dominate the scene. 

In contrast, we could also look down on 
the crowded ski development on Snoqual- 
mie Pass and see the multitudes of skiers 
moving about like tiny ants. We felt sorry 
for those people who had never experienced 
a winter venture further than the end of a 
rope tow or chair lift. It seems that the 
winter wilderness has so much more to 
offer if enjoyed in the simplest fashion— 
ski or snowshoe touring—with some effort 
and challenge involved for the participants. 
This type of winter recreation in our na- 
tional parks is certainly compatible with 


the ideas held by those of us who appreciate 
undisturbed scenic preserves and is cer- 
tainly a rewarding and pleasing sport. 

With a temperature of fifteen degrees 
above zero on the summit of Denny that 
day, we found our return trail to be a 
solidly packed trench down which we 
plodded. In the deep evening shadow, with 
the sun still shining on the upper portions 
of Guy Peak across canyon from us, we 
seemed to be descending into a deep blue 
well and the snowshoers became dark blue 
figures in the odd lighting. 

We reached our cars at dusk and fondly 
looked back at the peak we had climbed. 
It was a satisfied weariness we felt as we 
removed our snowshoes for the trip home. 

Whenever we see the snow gradually 
moving down to our valley each year, we 
grow restless to get out the webs and ready 
them for another season of winter travel. 
Surprising to many people is the fact that 
just a few yards off many roads or high- 
ways going through the hills, lies an un- 
touched, silent “winter wonderland” to ex- 
plore and enjoy to the fullest. A pair of 
snowshoes (or skis) can be the key to un- 
lock the pleasures of this otherwise im- 
penetrable snow-covered wilderness. 





NOVEMBER FIELD HEARINGS ON WILDERNESS 


A series of four field hearings in the West on the proposal to establish a national 
wilderness preservation policy and program have been announced by Senator James E. 
Murray, chairman of the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. Dates for 
these hearings are: November 7, County Court House, Bend, Oregon, Senator Richard 
E. Neuberger presiding; November 10, Public Health Building Auditorium, 101 Grove 
Street, San Francisco, California, Senator Neuberger presiding; November 12, Federal 
Courtroom, Post Office Building, Salt Lake City, Utah, Senator Murray presiding; and 
November 14, Albuquerque, New Mexico, Senator Clinton P. Anderson, presiding. 

Hearings on the proposed measure known at the Wilderness Bill were held in Wash- 
ington, D. C. on June 19-20, 1957, and again on July 23, 1958, after the original bill (S. 
1176) had been revised and re-introduced by Senator Hubert Humphrey as S. 4028. 

Persons desiring to testify (in person or by letter) either for or against the proposal 
are requested to notify Senator Murray as early as possible at the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee, Room 224, Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D. C., indicating 
the city in which they desire to appear (or have their letter recorded.) 
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explorers 
... family style 


Any time is vacation time, and 
America’s great outdoors awaits 
today’s modern explorers — family 
style. Plan now to make your next 
vacation a motoring trip of explo- 
ration and discovery. You'll have 
more time for it if you take time 
now to plan routes to take, miles to 
drive each day, things to see and 
places to stay. 

Complete, accurate travel infor- 
mation is as close as your nearest 
Shell dealer. Check with him in 
planning your trip. 


Shell Oil Company 
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RAINBOW BRIDGE 
(Continued from page 159) 


(4) Is it feasible to use the proposed 
tunnel—which would divert Bridge Creek 
into Aztec Creek—to transport building 
materials to build the upstream dam? (Or 
will overland roads have to be built?) 

(5) Is it feasible—and certain there 
will be time—to float material for the 
lower dam to the junction of Aztec Creek 
and the Colorado River and build a road 
up the creek to the damsite? Or is it a 
better plan to build a road down Aztec 
Creek Canyon from the present roadhead 
at Rainbow Lodge in northern Arizona? 

(6) Can construction material be ob- 
tained outside the monument? 

(7) When should construction of pro- 
tective facilities begin to provide the least 
damage to the environment? 

The monument must not be flooded; the 
arch must not be weakened. The uncertainty 
exists as to the best way to accomplish this. 
An additional uncertainty—one which has 
spurred the debate considerably—concerns 
how long it will be before Glen Canyon 
reservoir will fill and thus become an im- 
mediate threat to the monument. Time 
estimates vary from fifteen months (assum- 
ing high-flow periods such as have occurred 
on the Colorado) to fifteen years (based on 
average flow and a theoretical release 
schedule). 

It has been most encouraging to note 
that the discussion has been primarily one 
of “how” to protect the monument best, 
rather than “if” we should protect it. It 
is also a question of “when.” We must not 
become so involved in the discussion of 
methodology that time and a few wet sea- 
sons slip by and we find the waves of Glen 


. Canyon reservoir inundating the hoped-for 
. sites for the protecting dam before excava- 


tion and construction gets safely underway. 
As a prominent Western conservationist 
has said, “The sooner conservationists 
obtain a sound, firm plan and schedule for 
protection (of Rainbow Bridge), the better 
off the future will be.”—B. M. K. 
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THE BROKEN RECORD 


The people of Michigan are debating a fundamental wilderness park issue in deciding 
whether or not to allow copper mining in the Porcupine Mountains State Park of the 
state’s upper peninsula. Presiding over the debate is the Michigan State Conservation 
Commission which may make its decision this fall. The 58,000-acre park containing 
virgin stands of hardwoods, breath-taking scenery and rare species of wildlife, was 
purchased in 1944 by the state and dedicated to wilderness preservation. Now, however, 
the Bear Creek Mining Company, a subsidiary of Kennecott Copper Corporation, wants 
to try to extract low grade ore from 933 acres of the park. Reasons given by local 
“use-it-up-now” specialists for this proposed invasion of a state park are interesting: 

“We need new industry to provide jobs; copper mining won’t hurt wilderness; we 
only want a small chunk; the park isn’t really wilderness anyhow— it’s been logged, or 
overgrazed, or a road’s been built (or something) so that what we want won’t hurt it 
anyhow; and the national security is at stake!” 

Any who haven’t heard this story before have had their ears closed when earlier 
broken records have been played. We don’t expect the exploiters to quit playing their 
tune. We do expect conservationists—including our readers—to catch on quickly and 
take action accordingly. 
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16 mm.—Color and Sound 


For rental at $5.00 a showing: 





The Wilderness Alps of Stehekin. .. .. (Northern Cascades, Washington) 30 minutes 
Great Basin Range Bite Ser ose Be Me ag 2 (Snake Range, Nevada) 30 minutes 
Ns Be id dU da ae peg (Dinosaur National Monument) 30 minutes 
Wilderness River Trail................(Dinosaur National Monument) 28 minutes 


Painted Canyons (Grand Canyon, Bryce Canyon, Zion, and Cedar Breaks) 50 minutes 


Canyon Country........... (Grand Canyon) 13 minutes 


Yellowstone: A Ranger's Story... ...... 2.6 ee ce ce cece eee 28 minutes 


Geyser Melodies......................(Yellowstone National Park) 23 minutes 
IIR, oko cc cudsdveveseeebdegbaveceseseceecucs pes A 
OO TC eee eT TT. 
Valley of Light......................... (Yosemite National Park) 20 minutes 
as oak aku ee te sade akan ane with amen 30 minutes 





When ordering, indicate title(s), date of showing, address, and amount of 
check enclosed. Contact: National Parks Association, 2000 P Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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LETTERS 


One Solution Is More Parks 


Having been to Olympic, Glacier, Yellow- 
stone, Grand Teton, Rocky Mountain, the 
Great Smokies, and Mesa Verde, I am con- 
vinced that we have in each a priceless area 
of beauty and splendor. Lately I have ob- 
served a rather dangerous tendency on the 
part of both public and the park management 
to regard these places as recreation areas. 
This is not their function. For man’s sake we 
must have unspoiled parks. They offer rest 
and repose to the tired, harried civilized soul. 

I hope that someday even larger areas 
of wilderness will achieve the protection and 
status of national parks. As the crowded con- 
ditions of the parks become a greater prob- 
lem, the solution seems to be to have more 
parks to accommodate more people. 

Our heritage of natural beauty belongs to 
everybody. It is not for a few private and 
privileged ranch owners or concessionnaires, 
or businessmen to make a profit from. If it 
becomes difficult for people to escape to wild 
areas because these parks have become so de- 
veloped that wild areas no longer remain 
within them, this heritage is wrongfully denied 
them. Pvt. William H. Moir 

Fort Hood, Texas 


@See articles on pages 147 (Northern 
Cascades), 153 (C & O Canal), 165 (Parks 
For Tomorrow), 188 (Point Reyes sea- 
shore) and the back cover for further dis- 
cussion of the needs for more parks.— 
Editor. 

Wilsonia 

I was shown an article (“Western Park 
Notes”) in NATIONAL Parks Macazine, Janu- 
ary-March 1958, about the privately-owned 
property “Wilsonia” in Kings Canyon Na- 
tional Park. I want you to know that (in my 
opinion) a more flagrant piece of misrepre- 
sentation has never been printed in any maga- 
zine anywhere in the U.S.A. 

There are over 250 cottages in this tract— 
many costing over $10,000 to build. We pay 
taxes to Tulare County. Tulare County keeps 
up the streets and bridges where needed. 
There is a well-built clubhouse in the tract 
which is used for cards and dances. There 
are corrals set aside for saddlestock where 












residents of Wilsonia can keep their horses 
well away from all Wilsonia homes. A number 
of years ago the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company of California built lines into the 
tract and the homes are lighted with elec- 
tricity. Many use it for cooking and heating. 
Pressure systems furnish running water into 
many of the cottages. Wilsonia is an hour’s 
drive from many towns and cities in the heart 
of the San Joaquin Valley, Fresno being one 
of them, and many men take their families 
there and commute during the hot summer 
months. 

I don’t know where your “Author” got his 
information. 

Mrs. Ethel Peugh 


Sanger, California 


@ We have every faith in the reliability 
of our author. However, we realize that not 
all our readers may agree with value judg- 
ments made by authors of our articles.— 


Editor. 
Big Bend Glaciation 


Recently I noted evidence for past glacia- 
tion in the Chisos Mountains of Big Bend 
National Park, Texas. Since there does not 
appear to be any reference to this in the 
geological literature, and since this would 
establish the area as containing the south- 
ernmost glaciation in the United States, I 
have outlined the evidence in a pamphlet en- 
titled, “Glaciation in Big Bend National 
Park.” Complimentary copies can be obtained 
by addressing the publishers: Sacramento 
State College Foundation, 6000 J Street, 
Sacramento 19, California. 

Hubert O. Jenkins, Professor Emeritus 
Sacramento State College 
Sacramento, California 


“Less Conveniences” 


We have just returned from a camping trip 
much disturbed over the way our parks and 
wilderness areas are fast becoming noisy re- 
sort centers. We found the article “Our Mis- 
sion for the Parks” by H. C. Bradley (July- 
September 1958 issue) on just this very situa- 
tion, awaiting us. 

It seems a shame that man’s greed, self- 
interest and lack of vision can so seriously 
threaten the future of nature’s wonders. We 
feel this situation could be controlled if the 
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nation’s highway departments could somehow 
be prevented from putting super-highways 
through the parks and forests. Also, if there 
were a little less electricity and modern con- 
veniences available, people who aren't visiting 
the parks and wilderness areas for what 
nature has to offer in the way of scenery, 
magnificence and inspiration, would become 
discouraged from visiting these places. In 
short, civilization and modern resorts are fine, 
but not if they take over our national parks. 

The following poem, inspired while we 
were camping, perhaps best sums up my 
feelings on this subject: 


The broad expanse of lonely land 

Of woods and mountains, lake and sand, 
The silent peace, the solitude, 

Fills the heart with heavenly food. 


The healing spirit of such a place 
Restores the soul to run the race 
Again, amidst the toil and strife 

And bustle of the daily life. 


Let’s save our wilderness retreats 

Already civilization beats 

Upon the door. If this goes on 

Soon woods and wildlife will be gone. 
Mrs. Patricia Evans 
Livonia, Michigan 


Great Plains National Park 


The program of the Association has my full 
support, both the basic aims and the imme- 
diate projects as outlined in the recent issue. 
I would only add the desirability of a move- 
ment to create a Great Plains National Park, 
to make a national park of the Death Valley 
National Monument and to straighten out 
nomenclature for the various areas. 

The Great Plains are a part and parcel 
of the American scene, unique in beauty of 
expanse of land and sky, tree-grown water 
courses, ecology of grass, flowers, birds and 
animals. If an area is at all available, it is 
high time it be preserved. If partly altered 
by man’s occupation, resettlement might be 
possible as was done in the Shenandoah and 
Great Smoky parks. It is my understanding 
that protected areas of the plains have in 
instances returned to luxuriant grasses and 
abundant wild flowers. 

Raymond H. Euston 
Glendale, California 
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AUDUBON 
WILDLIFE 
TOURS 


Thrilling one- and two-day trips by 
station wagon and boat are being con- 
ducted this season in Florida, starting 
Dec. 1, 1958 and running into April, 
1959. Two of these base at Clewiston 
on the southern shore of Lake Okee- 
chobee and journey to the CORK- 
SCREW SWAMP SANCTUARY in 
the Big Cypress and the FISHEAT- 
ING CREEK COUNTRY, west of the 
Lake. 


Three trips base at Miami and travel 

through the EVERGLADES NA- 

TIONAL PARK area, including beau- 

tiful FLORIDA BAY. 

The popularity of these tours makes 

early reservations most desirable. 

For free illustrated folder, write to 

Box T 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 

1130 Fifth Avenue New York 28, N. Y. 
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THE EDITOR'S BOOKSHELF 


RESEARCH IN Forest ReEcREATION, by 
Samuel Trask Dana. Published by the 
U. S. Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 
April, 1957. 36 pages. 


Confronted with the necessity of providing 
outdoor experience for millions of Americans, 
the Forest Service commissioned Dean Dana 
to analyze its problem and arrive at recom- 
mendations to guide its attack. Recreational 
use brings the Forest Service into direct con- 
tact with many more people than all other 
uses combined. Since 1930, the Forest Service 
has continually inventoried the nation’s timber 
resources. No comparable study of recrea- 
tional potentiality has been made, although 
the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review will 
soon initiate such a program. Such a survey 
should lead to determination of the relative 
priority of an area for economic, recreational 
or other purposes. Such knowledge is essential 
to sound planning and requires continuing 
research on an aspect of forest use to which 
the Forest Service has given relatively little 
attention, due to lack of funds and to failure 
to recognize human enjoyment as a major 
use of its lands. 

The author discusses methods of making 
such studies and how to integrate recreation 
into the multiple-use concept. He recommends 
an educational program comparable to that 
provided in the national parks. 

Dean Dana has presented a strong case for 
elevating recreational use of the national 
forests to a level equivalent to that now held 
by timber production, grazing and other com- 
modity uses. His report should lead to re- 
evaluation of all the functions of these lands. 
The multiple-use principle serves to unify 
administration of these large areas for the 
public good; but, as one Forest Service of- 
ficial has commented, “Optimum use on a 
given area might require a single use or 
possibly the exclusion of several subordinate 
uses in favor of the dominant use or uses. . . . 
Therefore, in long-range planning of public 
wildlands in particular, recreation should be 
given the benefit of the doubt where there is 
a question as to which are the present and 
prospective dominant, codominate and sub- 
ordinate uses.”"—Fred M. Packard. 


A Quick Glance at... 


Tue New Way or WILpeRNEss, by CALvin 
RutstruM. Published by The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 1958. 276 pp. Illus- 
trated. Price $4.50—Designed to enable 
anyone to prepare for a wilderness journey 
of a month or a camping trip over the week 
end without confusion. Describes the best 
equipment and methods—including processed 
foods and types of clothing and camping items 
needed whether afoot, on horse, in canoe or 
car—winter or summer. Any outdoorsman 


should find it handy. 


Resource TRAINING FoR Business, INDUs- 
TRY, AND GOVERNMENT. Published by The 
Conservation Foundation, New York. 1958. 
159 pp.—Published for the Natural Re- 
sources Study Committee by The Conserva- 
tion Foundation, this report deals with two 
questions: (1) Are lawyers, economists, plan- 
ners, bankers, business executives and legis- 
lators adequately informed so that they can 
make sound decisions concerning the use of 
our natural resources? and (2) Are our uni- 
versities aware as to how they can most ef- 
fectively train people so their skills and judg- 
ments may be practically applied in resource- 
use problems? 


Mission 66 1n Action. Published by the 
National Park Service with funds donated 
by the Jackson Hole Preserve, Inc. 1958. 
12 pp.—A _ booklet describing briefly the 
progress of the first year of Mission 66, from 
July 1, 1956 through June 30, 1957. 


Statistics ON OutpooR RECREATION, by 
Marion Ciawson. Published by Resources 
for the Future, Inc., Washington, D. C. 
1958. 184 pp. (94 of which are tables). 
Charts. Index. Price $2—An attempt to 
bring within the covers of one book the availa- 
ble statistics on outdoor recreation that have 
been gathered by federal, state, and local 
governments and by private groups. Includes 
national parks, forests and wildlife refuges; 
TVA reservoir system; Corps of Engineers 
reservoir system; state parks and related 
areas; and municipal and county parks. 
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“The color, breath, and sounds } 
of the North Country are here in 7 

vivid form. Sigurd Olson is our ._ 
modern Muir and Thoreau.” —_ 
JUSTICE WILLIAM 0. DOUGLAS } 


Listening Point 


by SIGURD F. OLSON 


Author of The Singing Wilderness 


“Listening Point tells of what I have seen and heard on a bare, glaciated spit 
of rock in the Quetico-Superior country....From it I have glimpsed the 
immensity of space and at times the grandeur of creation. ... From it I believe 
I have experienced one of the oldest satisfactions of man; when as he gazed 
upon the earth and the sky, he sensed the first vague glimmerings of meaning 
in the universe. 

“I know that ...such inherent joys are often lost. I also know that... their 
latent glow can be fanned to flame again. ... Listening Point is dedicated to 
rekindling that flame.” 


With 28 magnificent black-and-white drawings by Francis Lee Jaques 


$4.50 at most bookstores 


ALFRED A, KNOPF ZA Publisher of Borzoi Books 
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CONSERVATION NEWS BRIEFS 


National Parks and Monuments 


A National Park Service recommendation for establishment of a seashore recreation 
area along the coast of the Point Reyes Peninsula in Marin County, California, was 
made public on June 30, 1958 in an article in the San Francisco Chronicle. The recom- 
mendation was included in a report drafted by the San Francisco regional office of the 
Service as a part of the Pacific coast seashore survey. Reaction to the report has varied 
from a comment by Director Newton B. Drury of the California Division of Beaches 
and Parks that he was “truly amazed” at the possibilities of the project, to vociferous 
opposition by dairy ranchers in the Point Reyes area. The latter already have formed 
the West Marin Property Owners Association to fight the new park project. David 
Perlman, in an article in the September, 1958 Sierra Club Bulletin states: “Whether 
the project will succeed, and how long it will take, will depend in large measure on the 
extent of organized support that develops.” 





Enactment of Public Law 85-910 which establishes the Grand Portage National Monu- 
ment, Minnesota, was a pleasant surprise to everyone and reflects the strong support 
of Congressional sponsors Edward J. Thye and John A. Blatnik as well as the Park 
Service and conservation groups. 





Arthur Edward Demaray, director of the National Park Service from April to De- 
cember, 1951, died in a Tucson, Arizona, hospital in August, 1958. After joining the 
National Park Service in 1917, Mr. Demaray progressively held posts as administra- 
tive officer, senior administrative officer, executive officer, associate director (1933) and 
director (1951). He also served for many years as director of National Park Con- 
cessions, Inc. 

General Conservation 


The July 1958 issue of N3C News reports the formation of an organization known as 
“Recreation Unlimited” in the Lake Chelan area of the Northern Cascades of Wash- 
ington. Jack Stevens of Manson, Washington, is president of the new group which 
aims to offset local demands to scar the beauties of the splendid mountain country at 
the head of the lake. (See the Case for Recreation in the Stehekin Watershed on page 
147.) N3C News is the monthly newsletter of the North Cascades Conservation Council. 





Appointment of seven outstanding conservationists to the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission by President Eisenhower September 15, 1958, brings the 
recreation resource study and planning body created by the 85th Congress to full 
strength. Chairman of the fifteen-man commission is Laurance Rockefeller, New York 
industrialist, philanthropist and longtime conservation leader. 

Other Presidential appointees are: Joseph W. Penfold, conservation director of The 
Izaak Walton League of America; Samuel T. Dana, professor emeritus of forestry, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; Mrs. Katherine Jackson Lee, vice-president and 
director, American Forestry Association, Peterborough, New Hampshire; Bernard L. 
Orell, vice-president, Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Tacoma, Washington; M. Frederik 
Smith, vice-president, Prudential Life Insurance Company and director, Council of 
Conservationists, Short Hills, New Jersey; and Chester S. Wilson, former commissioner 
of the Minnesota Conservation Department, Stillwater. 
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Four Senators and four Representatives selected by House Speaker Sam Rayburn 
and Vice-President Nixon in July from the Interior and Insular Affairs Committees 
in both houses are: Senators Clinton P. Anderson (D. New Mexico), Frank A. Barrett 
(R. Wyoming), Richard L. Neuberger (D. Oregon) and Arthur V. Watkins (R. Utah) ; 
Representatives Gracie Pfost (D. Idaho), John J. Rhodes (R. Arizona), John P. Saylor 
(R. Pennsylvania) and Al Ullman (D. Oregon). Members of a 25-man advisory board 
to the commission, representing public and private groups interested in outdoor recrea- 
tion problems, have not yet been announced. 
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Christmas Gift Suggestions 
BOOKS 


Exploring Our National Parks and Monuments 
C] In cloth covers $5.00 [] In paper covers $3.45 


Exploring the National Parks of Canada 


[_] In paper covers only. $1.50 a copy 


Exploring Our Prehistoric Indian Ruins 


[] In paper covers only. $1.00 a copy 


The Singing Wilderness, by Sigurd F. Olson 


[} In cloth covers. $4.50 a copy 
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GIFT MEMBERSHIPS 


Membership in the National Parks Association is an ideal and 
useful gift that lasts all the year. 


Name of new member 
Address 
Class: Annual, $3.00 Life Member, $100 
Sign Gift Card 
For books or memberships, contact: 


National Parks Association, 
2000 P Street, Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 
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YOSEMITE—1958 
(Continued from page 175) 





son’s Law—“Work expands so as to fill 
the time available for its completion.” 

The supreme problem—to which the 
Service should be devoting its time and 
effort—is how to depressurize the parks 
and return them to their logical status. 
Let me repeat here—there are many parks 
which do retain their marvelous primal 
quality—and all credit to those who have 
kept them so. But not Yosemite Valley and 
Tenaya Lake. It is true that in terms of 
proportionate area, much of Yosemite Na- 
tional Park is wild. But a blemish on the 
face of Venus is a serious matter, beyond 
the proportion of the area it occupies! The 
fact remains that Yosemite Valley, Tenaya 
Lake, and Tuolumne Meadows have been 
violated and may provide a source of 
infection which may soon invade not only 
the remaining wild areas of Yosemite but 
other parks and wilderness areas as well. 

Mission 66 is built upon a definition 
which justifies the urge to expand and to 
manage. Such a definition, however, must 
not guide basic park planning. The truth 
is that there is no adequate definition of 
what is proper in a national park entered 
in the laws of the land, comprehended by 
all, and enforced with determination. 

Can we try to formulate such a definition 
here? I do not presume to be capable of so 
doing adequately. But neither have the 
appropriate government agencies been ca- 
pable! The definition must be of almost 
Constitutional firmness to assure consistent 
application. It must seek to be specific in 
its language, inevitable in its construction, 
and not vulnerable to circumvention. I am 
not a lawyer, but I believe there are laws 
forbidding the painting of moustaches on 
the Mona Lisa, and setting forth severe 
penalties for doing so! 

I would like to see the definition of the 
national parks formulated in terms of a 
basic law; a law which would make it a 
public crime to damage the Tenaya Lake 
area as it has been damaged by the new 


road! Or to push bonfires over high cliffs 
as an “added attraction.” Or to devastate 
acres of priceless terrain to accommodate 
the convenience of urban operations. Or to 
conclude that God knew what he was doing 
when He made a tree, but not when He 
made insects and fungi and designed the 
grand balance of nature. These errors of 
judgment are extremely unfortunate, but 
as they were not committed with willful 
destructive intention, all we can say is, 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” And, at the same time, 
prepare our defenses. 

I think we must look upon some of 
these aspects of Yosemite as something 
which will be with us always—and to our 
shame. We must look upon them as a 
symbol of how not to administer the na- 
tional park ideal. We must work hard for 
the passage of the Wilderness Bill—and 
for all other legislation necessary to prevent 
such destruction in the future in any na- 
tional park or monument or wilderness 
area. But above all, we must work for a 
reorganization of approach and planning 
within the government. Such reorganiza- 
tion must be based on the establishment of 
a sound and enforceable definition of park 
and wilderness qualities, values and func- 
tions. 

It is a time for decision. It is a time for 
all those who believe in the validity of the 
intangible spiritual and inspirational mes- 
sage of the wilderness to stand and be 
counted. Go to Yosemite and see for your- 
self what man, in the name of “develop- 
ment”, has wrought. If we are to save our 
remaining wilderness, the directions of 
thought and action are self-evident in the 
face of experience. 

As a final word I make a plea for a new 
liaison and spirit of true cooperation be- 
tween the government bureaus concerned 
and the conservation-minded citizenry. We 
have nothing to lose but our wilderness; 
we have nothing to gain but the spiritual 
satisfaction of preserving intact the quali- 
ties of the natural scene for our own time 
and for the time to come. 
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Once Cl Proposed Park eo 


Philip Hyde 
Hole-in-the-Rock Crossing, Glen Canyon, Colorado River, Utah 


Now a Damsite! 


There will never be an Escalante National Park. Glen 
Canyon dam and its fluctuating reservoir will soon see to that. 

If we are to set aside the few remaining areas of national park 
caliber, the time is now! Opportunity knocks in Nevada's Great 
Basin, along the C & O Canal of your nation's capital, in the 
dunes of Lake lichigan, in the Northern Cascades of Washing- 
ton and in seashore areas from Maine to California. 


SHALL WE ACT NOW .. . OR WAIT 
... AS THEY DID AT ESCALANTE ? 
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